2O    FORTY YEARS IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT

My father had an appalling house in Queen's Gate. If ever there
was an invention of the devil, it was those high houses in South
Kensington. This one had six floors and a basement, and in those
days no lift. A telephone had not yet been installed, and the only
way of internal communication between top and bottom was a
system of speaking-tubes that usually did not function. These houses
required the maximum of servants and yielded the minimum of
comfort. Everything was sacrificed to the entertainment side. An
enormous double drawing-room made it possible to give a dance
for a hundred people without discomfort and undue overcrowding.
The basement was a terrific affair with a large kitchen, servant hall,
pantry, to say nothing of rooms for a butler and footman. It was a
relic of a barbarous age. Everything was sacrificed to outside display
and there was very little comfort in our sense of the word. My father
had a taste for pictures and had many friends among the artists,
especially the Academicians. Each year he would give an Academy
dinner, when the President of that institution generally came. ' It
was a very formal affair and speeches were made and "Art shop*'
was talked. Very unkind things have been said about Victorian
Academicians and there has been a great slump in the value of
their pictures, but I must say they were good company and they did
.know their trade. Anyhow, they did give my father a wider outlook
than his business. His walls provided room Tor a veritable picture
gallery, and he took pleasure in encouraging some of the younger
artists by buying their pictures. His great friend was Sir David
Murray, R.A., who was a prolific painter and turned out pictures
by the dozen. He was a Scotsman and was good company in his own
special way, claiming to know something about everything. He
nearly always came to dinner on Sunday nights and treated our
house more or less as his second home. For many years he was
Chairman of the Arts Club in which he played a big part and of
which my father was a member.

This is a digression, but I mention this house to give the back-
ground in which I was brought up.   I hated the house, which I
- regarded as a mausoleum: it stood for a different age and way of
living that was rapidly drawing to a close.

My one ambition was to get out of both the business and
Qjieea's Gate. I determined to pass my Bar examination, without
delay. I discovered a remarkable coach, a Mr. Kingdon. When I first
interviewed him he asked me the pertinent question whether I
wainted to learn law or pass my examination. If I wanted the latter
he would undertake to get me through in six months and not to
accept a fee until I had passed. He insisted that the real time to
master the intricacies of law was when I had the exam behind me.
I accepted the contract, though rather doubtfully, as I felt the dice